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17. Illinois Jacquet’s solo on the May 26, 1942, recording of “Flying Home,” 
with the Lionel Hampton orchestra, was perhaps the most famous tenor improvi¬ 
sation of the war years. It is available on Flying Home: Lionel Hampton 1942- 
1945 (Decca MCA D-42349, 1990). 
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NOTES 

1. Although King Oliver’s most important work had been done by 1930, Albert 
band, in January and April 1931. According to McCarthy, Oliver can be heard 
Time.” See McCarthy’s Big Band Jazz (London: Barrie & Jenkins, 1974), p. 50. 

are available on Jelly Roll Morton: Last Sessions, The Complete General Record¬ 
ings (Commodore CMD-403, 1997). In the insert booklet to the Commodore CD, 

23, 1940, “is a very funny parody of such swing-era vehicles as ‘Christopher Co- 
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one can certainly imagine Morton.’s delight in expropriating this kind of material” 
(p. 12). While the band sides on this CD are removed in some ways from the 
Morton style of the 1920s, they do not represent any significant afiliation with the 
swing-era conception. 

2. Andre Hodeir, Jazz: Its Evolution and Essence, trans. David Noakes (New 
York: Grove Press, 1956), p. 33. 

3. In The Making of Jazz: A Comprehensive History (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1978; rpt. Delta, 1979), James Lincoln Collier notes that “polyrhythms, 
polyphony, things that are at the heart of jazz” were seen by arrangers with formal 
educations, such as Fletcher Henderson, Claude Hopkins, Luis Russell, Don Red¬ 
man, and Jimmie Lunceford, “only as embellishments.” Instead of the New Orleans 
polyphonic style, swing-era arrangers “conceived of a band arrangement... first 
in terms of a melody harmonized for a number of voices” (178). 

4. Whichever of the two dates is taken, this would have made Morton age 12 
or 15 when he composed this complex work, if his year of birth was 1890 rather 
than 1885 as he had claimed. Of course, he may have been something of a Mozart- 
ian prodigy. Lawrence Gushee is credited with discovering Morton’s date of birth 
as 1890. See his article in Storyville 98 (December 1981-January 1982), cited in A 
Lester Young Reader, ed. Lewis Porter (Washington: Smithsonian Institution Press, 
1991), p. 224. 

5. Martin Williams, liner notes to King Oliver in New York (RCA Victor LPV- 
529, 1966). 

6. J.R. Taylor, liner notes to Fletcher Henderson: Developing an American Or¬ 
chestra 1923-1937 (The Smithsonian Collection R006, CBS Records P2-13710). 

7. Hsio Wen Shih, “The Spread of Jazz and the Big Bands,” in Jazz: New 
Perspectives on the History of Jazz by Twelve of the World’s Foremost Jazz Critics 
and Scholars, ed. Nat Hentoff and Albert J. McCarthy (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, 1959; rpt. Da Capo Press, 1975), p. 179. 
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wording is included on King Oliver “Papa Joe” (1926-1928): King 
Oliver and His Dixie Syncopators (Decca, DL 79246, n.d.). 

' ‘ ” es Panassie, liner notes to King Oliver “Papa Joe” (1926-1928): King 
Oliver and His Dixie Syncopators. Jones had used the phrase “snag it” in a re¬ 
cording of Luis Russell’s “Sweet Mumtaz” made on March 10,1926, the day before 

Collection, 1926-1934 (Collector’s Classics COCD-7, 1992). Duke Ellington also 
borrowed from an Oliver tune for his composition “The Creeper,” which, as Gun¬ 
ther Schuller points out, incorporates in a brass section break a four-bar passage 
from Oliver’s “Snake Rag.” See Schuller, “The Ellington Style: Its Origins and Early 
Development,” in Jazz: New Perspectives on the History of Jazz, p. 251. As for 
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Do’ gets under your skin, listen to King Oliver’s ‘Snag It.’ ” Apparently Williams 
is referring to the phrase that Jack Washington plays on baritone (or perhaps bass) 
saxophone, which is the same as the Moten reed section’s response to the two 
cornets’ opening phrase on Oliver’s “Snag It.” See Martin Williams, liner notes to 
Count Basie in Kansas City: Bennie Moten’s Great Band of 1930-1932 (RCA Vic¬ 
tor, LPV-514, 1965). 

13. This recording is included on Fletcher Henderson: Developing an American 
Orchestra 1923-1937. 

14. Wilfrid Mellcrs, Music in a New Found Land: Themes and Developments 
in the History of American Music (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1965; rpt. Oxford 
University Press, 1987), p. 311. 

15. Marshall W. Stearns, The Story of Jazz (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1970), p. 201. 

16. Ibid., 199. 

17. Ibid. 

18. Stowe, Swing Changes: Big-Band Jazz in New Deal America , p. 74. 

19. In The Making of Jazz, Collier suggests that Goodman was in fact always 
under the influence of the New Orleans style of jazz, that “his entire manner of 
playing is filled with the sound of New Orleans.” Collier goes on to say that “the 
essential elements of Goodman’s playing come from the old tradition” (p. 271). 

20. Philip Furia, The Poets of Tin Pan Alley: A History of America's Great 
Lyricists (New York: Oxford University Press, 1990), p. 4. 

21. Throughout his The Swing Era, Gunther Schuller discusses performances of 
Carmichael’s “Stardust” by the following soloists: Louis Armstrong, Benny Good¬ 
man, Benny Carter, Charlie Christian, Tommy Dorsey, Roy Eldridge, Lionel Hamp¬ 
ton, Earl Hines, J.J. Johnson, Murray McEachern (with the Casa Loma Orchestra), 
John Nesbitt (with McKinney’s Cotton Pickers), Artie Shaw, and Ben Webster. The 
recordings on which these soloists appear date from 1928 to 1973. See the index 
to Schuller’s The Swing Era, p. 911. Schuller does not include a solo on “Stardust” 
by Coleman Hawkins from 1931, perhaps because this particular recording with 
the Henderson band was not reissued until 1994. See my subsequent discussion of 
this piece. 

22. Ted Gioia, The History of Jazz (New York: Oxford University Press, 1997), 

23. Rex Stewart, Jazz Masters of the 30s (New York: Macmillan, 1972), p. 12; 
cited in Gioia, p. 88. 

24. Phil Schaap, insert notes to Fletcher Henderson: The Crown King of Swing 

(Savoy Jazz SJL 1152). . 

25. Richard M. Sudhalter, Lost Chords: White Musicians and Then Contribu¬ 
tion to Jazz, 1915-1945 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1999), p. 92. 

26. Ibid., pp. 88-89. 

27. Ibid., p. 89. Sudhalter goes on to say that “recorded evidence indicates that, 
rather than black precedent and white imitation (or its reverse), this appears after 

universally accepted principles of ensemble organization” (p. 90). 

28. Morton’s tune would later contribute to the development of what was called 
in the 1950s the Progressive Jazz style, as represented by a recording of “King Porter 
Stomp” by the Pete Rugolo studio orchestra. While the use of timpani drums may 
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54008^ n.d.). Bill Simon writes that-drummer Vic Berton “threw in accents and 

tympani.” Berton’s timpani licks can be heard to fine effect on “Feelin’ No Pain.” 

29. Mark C. Gridley, Jazz Styles: History and Analysis, second edition (Engle¬ 
wood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1985), pp. 61-62. Morton’s recording of his 
“King Porter Stomp” from December 14, 1939, has been considered the “best and 
most energetic of his several versions” (Martin Williams, annotations to The Smith¬ 
sonian Collection of Classic Jazz [Washington, D.C.: The Smithsonian Collection 
of Recordings, 1987], p. 40). This 1939 version is available on Jelly Roll Morton: 
Last Sessions, The Complete General Recordings. 

30. See the glossary of musical terms in Schuller’s The Swing Era, p. 

31. Gunther Schuller, Early Jazz 
York: Oxford University Press, 1961 


zl Development (New 


32. Sudhalter, Lost Chords, p. 715. 

33. Taylor, liner notes to Fletcher Henderson: Developing an American Orches¬ 
tra 1923-1937. 


34. According to Gunther Schuller in Early Jazz, the soloist here is Claude Jones, 
and this may be the case, but credit is given to Harrison on the Smithsonian Insti- 


35. Schuller, The Swing Era, p. 324n. 

36. John Chilton, The Song of the Hawk: The Life and Recordings of Coleman 
Hawkins (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1990), p. 78. 

37. Schuller, Early Jazz, p. 268. 

38. Gridley, Jazz Styles, p. 62. 

39. Schuller, Early Jazz, p. 219. 

40. John S. Wilson, “Fletcher Henderson,” in The Jazz Makers: Essays on the 
Greats of Jazz, ed. Nat Shapiro and Nat Hentoff (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 

41. This recording is included on Claude Hopkins and His Orchestra 1934-1935 
(Classics 716, 1993). 

42. Sudhalter, Lost Chords, p. 673. 

43. Ibid., p. 561. 

44. Schuller, The Swing Era, p. 9. 

45. Ibid., p. 468. 

46. Sudhalter, Lost Chords, p. 499. 

47. Ibid., p. 500. 

48. The Jimmy Dorsey Orchestra recorded “King Porter Stomp” repeatedly from 
the late 1930s, during 1945 and 1946 after the lifting of the recording ban, and 
even in the early 1950s. None of these many recordings adds anything particularly 
innovative or unforgettable to the piece in terms of jazz. Some versions take the 

fully orchestrated sax fills, but the effect is nothing new in the way of jazz expres¬ 
sion or development. 

49. Erenberg, Swingin’ the Dream, p. 74. 



50. Taylor, liner notes to Fletcher Henderson: Developing an American Orches¬ 
tra 1923-1937. 

51. James Lincoln Collier, Jazz (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993), 

p. 200. 

52. Schuller, The Swing Era, , p. 667. 

53. Ibid. 

54. On April 23, 1940, a radio broadcast by Miller included a version of “King 

obviously not improvised but either written down or played over and over from 
the time of the first Miller recording of “King Porter Stomp” on September 27, 
1938. The 1940 version has a better trumpet solo, the weak alto solo of 1938 has 
been dropped, and the ending jumps more, but it still does not offer the real swing 
of the black bands. The 1940 version is available on Glenn Miller and His Or¬ 
chestra: The Chesterfield Shows Volume II1940/1/2 (Magic Compact Discs, DAWE 
91, 1999). 

55. Schuller, Early Jazz, p. 85. 

56. See John S. Wilson, “Fletcher Henderson,” in The Jazz Makers, p. 224. 

57. See The Complete Recordings of the Father of Western Swing: Milton Brown 
and the Musical Brownies (Texas Rose Records, TXRCD 1-5, 1995). 

58. Wilson, “Fletcher Henderson,” p. 224. 

59. The Armstrong-Dorsey recording of “Dippermouth Blues” is on Louis Arm¬ 
strong and His Orchestra 1936-1937 (Classics 512, 1990). 

60. Max Harrison, The Essential Jazz Record, Vol. 1 Ragtime to Swing (London: 
Mansell Publishing Ltd., 1984; rpt. Da Capo Press, 1988), p. 341. 

61. The March 31st recording is included on Fletcher Henderson: Developing 
an American Orchestra 1923-1937 ; the April 10th on Fletcher Henderson: Tidal 
Wave (Decca GRD-643, 1994); the April 25th on Fletcher Henderson & His Or¬ 
chestra: The Father of the Big Band (Jazz Archives, No. 137, 159352, 1998); and 
the Summer 1931 on The Crown King of Swing: Fletcher Henderson. 

62. Chilton, The Song of the Hawk, p. 70.1 disagree with Chilton that Hawkins 
“seems to have been defeated by the banality of Twelfth Street Rag’ ” (p. 74). 

tainly more advanced in conception than the solos of the other sidemen on the fall 
1931 recording by the Henderson orchestra. 

63. Walter C. Allen, Hendersonia: The Music of Fletcher Henderson and His 
Musicians: A Bio-Discography (Highland Park, N.J.: n.p., 1973), p. 256. 

64. Only after my own Texan Jazz of 1996 was in print did I discover, thanks 
to British poet and jazz critic Pete Townsend, the influence of Beiderbecke on a 
little-known Texas cornetist named Tom Howell. Townsend sent me a CD entitled 
Blue Rhythm Stomp: Texas Jazz (Marshall Cavendish Limited, 073, 1999), part of 
a series of Jazz Greats compiled in England by Tony Russell. Only one side by Fred 
Gardner’s Texas University Troubadours is included, a piece entitled “No Trumps,” 
but it is clear from Howell’s playing on this tune that he had not only listened to 
Bix recordings but rather amazingly had mastered his sound and style. Only a few 
months later I came across Jazz in Texas, 1924-1930, compiled by John R.T. Da- 

on June 9,1930, by Gardner’s Troubadours (Timeless Records, CBC 1-033,1997). 




vers. On “Papa’s Gone” Howell is not quite up to h 
Howell is first open, playing some Bix rips and with 

listening to the leading jazz lights of the day, for it ■ 
' ~28 “The Mooche” (not mentioned by Rust) 


; work on “No Trun 




us by Jim. 


i a blues i 


bviously in imitation of Bix. 

65. This recording is included on Fletcher Henderson: Tidal Wave. As John Chil¬ 
ton says in his The Song of the Hawk, a clinker mars the introduction to the piece, 

creation of Bix’s solo” (p. 72-73). Chilton does say that the band produced another 
take and got the notes right in the introduction, yet that Stewart “blows a clinker 
during the early stages of his tribute solo but seems more assured than on the earlier 

Chilton does not identify the two recordings by specific dates and I have only heard 
the version of April 10th. 

of “I’m Cornin’ Virginia” on May 11, 1927, two days before the Bix version. The 
~ bestra: The Father of the 


Henderson is included on Fletcher Henderso 


ig Band. 


included on Paul Whiteman & H 


70. Bunny Berigan’s version of “I’m Coming Virginia” is on Bunny Berigan and 
His Boys 1935-1936 (Classics 734, 1993); the Hampton recording of “Singin’ the 
Blues” is included on Lionel Hampton: Tempo and Swing (Bluebird 66039-2, 
1992). On “Whatcha Gonna Do When There Ain’t No Swing?,” which is included 
on the Berigan CD, Bunny plays a phrase at the end that echoes almost exactly 

71. Teddy Wilson His Piano and Orchestra with Billie Holiday (Living Era CD 

72. Irving Kolodin, liner notes to Benny Goodman Live at Carnegie Hall (Co¬ 
lumbia Jazz Masterpieces, J2C 40244, 1988). Harry James is featured on “Shine,” 

duction to Louis Armstrong: His Best Recordings 1924-1938 [Best of Jazz, 4004, 

strong’s 1931 recording. James does manages to play his notes at an impressive up 
tempo, but his version in no way achieves the swing of Armstrong’s performance, 
lacking as it does the felt timing of Louis’s rhythmic drive. 

73. Quoted in Ralph J. Gleason, insert notes to Shorty Rogers Courts the Count 
(BM 720, BMG France, 1995). 

74. Loren Schoenberg, insert notes to Benny Goodman and His Orchestra: 
Wrappin’ It Up: The Harry James Years Part 2 ( Bluebird, 66549-2,1995). Richard 
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Sudhalter also refers to Young’s use of the Beiderbecke phrase in “Tickle Toe” (see 
Lost Chords , p. 460). 

75. Phil Schaap, liner notes, to Fletcher Henderson: The Crown King of Swing. 
Schaap theorizes that Challis’s written solo for Rex Stewart was perhaps based on 
an unknown performance of “Stardust” by Bix Beiderbecke, and when Challis ac- 

76. See Louis Armstrong: Stardust (CBS Portrait Masters RK 44093, 1988). 
Gunther Schuller discusses and analyzes the two existing takes of Armstrong soloing 
on “Stardust” from his November 4, 1931, recording session. The music critic 
observes that the Armstrong version recasts Carmichael’s melody through the trum¬ 
peter’s highly inventive rhythmic vocabulary, and stresses the idea that “if anyone 
ever thought that swing had something to do with metronomic accuracy and play¬ 
ing only on or with the beat, here is a graphic illustration of quite the contrary. It 
underscores the point I was making in the definition of swing, namely, that swing 
is less a matter of accurate vertical placing of notes than it is their linear projection 
and inflection” (The Swing Era , pp. 174 and 176). 

brand-new ‘Star Dust,’ ” as arranged by John Nesbitt for McKinney’s Cotton Pick- 

tras used to play this piece in the late twenties, before it acquired lyrics and became 
one of the most successful sentimental ballads of all time.” Schuller also points out 

(The Swing Era , pp. 312-313). See John Coltrane, Stardust (Prestige Records, 7268, 
1963),. with Freddie Hubbard on trumpet, Red Garland on piano, Paul Chambers 

78. Don Gazzaway, “Conversations with Buster Smith, Part II,” The Jazz Review 
3, no. 1 (January 1960): 12, cited in Schuller, Early Jazz, p. 70. 

79. Sudhalter, Lost Chords , p. 357. As an indication of how successful the Casa 

that it “led the ‘sweet band’ category in Metronome's 1939 readers’ poll” and yet 
the orchestra’s lead trumpeter. Sonny Dunham, “wound up beside Bunny Berigan 
and Harry James on the first Metronome All-Star swing band recording session.” 

80. Schuller, The Swing Era, p. 205. “While It Lasts” is included on Lunceford 
Special (Columbia CS 9515, n.d.). 

81. Sudhalter, Lost Chords, p. 341. Even before I encountered Sudhalter’s book 

he was a Texan, born in Waco, on June 13, 1908, while preparing for the present 
study of the Swing Era. Sudhalter interviewed Hutchenrider in 1985 and 1988, 
shortly before his death in 1991. 

82. Schuller, The Swing Era, p. 635. 

84. Ibid.’ p. 639. 

85. Sudhalter, Lost Chords, p. 345. All the Casa Loma sides discussed here are 
included on Casa Loma Orchestra 1930/1934 (Jazz Archives, No. 54, 1992). 
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to death, with all those riff things people were playing.... Tommy and Jimmy 
[Dorsey] had done the same thing; and Benny, and the Casa Loma band before 

87. Ibid., pp. 345, 343. 8 

88. Schuller, The Swing Era, p. 641; Sudhalter, Lost Chords, p. 348. 

89. This recording from December 23, 1930, is included on Louis Armstrong: 
Mahogany Hall Stomp (Living Era, AJA 5049, 1987). 

90. Schuller, The Swing Era, p. 173. The two versions of “Stardust” are included 

91. Love, You Funny Thing is also included on Louis Armstrong: Stardust. 

92. Schuller, The Swing Era, p. 215. 

93. Anatol Schenker, liner notes to Chick Webb and His Orchestra 1929-1934 
(Classics 502, 1992). 

94. These tunes as recorded by Chick Webb and His Orchestra are on Spinnin’ 
the Webb (Decca GRD-635, 1994). Benny Carter’s orchestra had previously re¬ 
corded Sampson’s “Blue Lou” in 1933. 

95. Schuller, Early Jazz, p. 156; Frank Tirro, Jazz: A History (New York: W.W. 
Norton, 1977), p. 195. 

Spinnin’ the Webb (Decca GRD-635, 1994). 

97. Freedland, A Salute to Irving Berlin, p. 166. 

98. This recording is included on Jimmie Lunceford (Swingsation, GRD-9923, 
1998). 

99. Schuller, The Swing Era, p. 213. 
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17. Peter Dempsey, liner notes to “The King of Jazz” Paul Whiteman: His 
Greatest Recordings 1920-1936 (Living Era CD AJA 5170, 1996). 

18. Lorenzo Thomas, “The Bop Aesthetic and Black Intellectual Tradition,” in 
The Bebop Revolution in Words and Music , ed. Dave Oliphant (Austin, Texas: 
Harry Ransom Humanities Research Center, 1994), p. 112. 

19. Even though a December 21, 1943, recording with Dickie Wells on trom¬ 
bone, Bill Coleman on trumpet, and Lester Young on tenor is beyond the purview 
of this volume, I cannot resist mentioning Wells’s solos on “Linger Awhile” and “I 
Got Rhythm,” included on Classic Tenors (Doctor Jazz, FW38446, 1983), as won¬ 
derful examples of his later work that still exhibits the basic characteristics iden- 

20. Hodeir, Jazz: Its Evolution and Essence , pp. 66-67, 70, and 70n. 
“Changes” is on the CD entitled “The King of Jazz”-, “Back in Your Own Back¬ 
yard” is on The Indispensable Bix Beiderbecke (Jazz Tribune No. 48, RCA Victor 
66540-2); and “Sweet Sue” is on The Bix Beiderbecke Story Volume 3 (Columbia 
CL 846). Richard Sudhalter cites Bix’s solo on the 1927 “Changes” as a model of 
“clarity, balance, melodic organization, delivered with lift and assurance,” but his 
solo on the 1928 “Sweet Sue,” as Sudhalter acknowledges, shows “a deepening of 
thought and content” (Lost Chords , pp. 425 and 427). 

21. “Yeah Man” is included on Fletcher Henderson: Developing an American 
Orchestra 1923-1937 and “I’ve Got to Sing a Torch Song” is on Fletcher Hen¬ 
derson & His Orchestra: The Father of the Big Band. 

22. Chilton, The Song of the Hawk, p. 86. 

23. Liner notes to Fletcher Henderson & His Orchestra: The Father of the Big 
Band. Gunther Schuller does not comment on “I’ve Got to Sing a Torch Song,” 
but Albert McCarthy does—the English critic proving a consistently dependable 
resource (Big Band Jazz , p. 72). Schuller does refer to another solo by Hawkins, 
on the 1934 Henderson recording of “It’s the Talk of the Town,” as being, along 

p. 579; see also pp. 436-437). McCarthy also mentions “Talk of the Town,” but 
this piece does not strike me as nearly so interesting as “Torch Song.” The latter 
relates more fully to what Gary Giddins says of “One Hour”: “He has everything 
under control—rhythm, intonation, melody, harmony, even the suspenseful roman- 

at the core of the modern ballad style. Flawlessly conceived and executed, it carries 

entirely successful tenor solo, it’s the first distinguished ballad improvisation in 
jazz” (Visions of Jazz: The First Century [New York: Oxford University Press, 
1998], p. 124). “It’s the Talk of the Town” is included on Coleman Hawkins: 
Giants of Jazz (Time Life Records, STL-J06, 1979). 

24. McCarthy, Big Band Jazz, p. 72. 

25. Chilton, The Song of the Hawk, p. 165. Before finding that Chilton states 
on page 88 of his book that Hawkins plays two choruses, I had asked Professor 
Richard Lawn of the University of Texas to confirm my notion that Hawkins does 
in fact play two choruses on “I’ve Got to Sing a Torch Song.” Professor Lawn 
noted that the arrangement skips the repeat of the A section in the second chorus 
and goes to the bridge before returning to the A, thus breaking the expected form 
of A A B A. This truncating of the second chorus was apparently due to the dread 
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length of time allowed by the technology. 


26. These sides, except for “Hello, Lola,” as well as the version of “Sugar Foot 
Stomp” of April 29,1931, are included on Body and Soul: A Jazz Autobiography — 
Coleman Hawkins (RCA Victor LPV-501, 1964). “Hello, Lola” is included on 
Giants of Jazz: Coleman Hawkins. 

27. Percy A. Scholes, The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Music, 2d ed. (Lon- 

29. According to Hendersonia, Bailey had just joined Fletcher Henderson and 
was on the 1924 version. Although Gunther Schuller does not consider Bailey “an 
imaginative jazz artist... at best a fluent, technically well-equipped functional 

Schuller is correct that in general Bailey’s work is “devoid of the spontaneity one 

30. See personnel listing for “Shanghai Shuffle” on Fletcher Henderson: De¬ 
veloping an American Orchestra 1923-1937. 

31. This side is included on Cab Calloway (Epic LN3265, nd). 

32. Two takes of this September 12, 1934, recording are included on Fletcher 

33. This side is included on Fletcher Henderson & His Orchestra: The Father 
of the Big Band. 

34. Schuller, The Swing Era, p. 323. 

35. Martin Williams, in his annotations to The Smithsonian Collection of Clas¬ 
sic Jazz, points out that Harry James’s solo is “indebted ... to Allen’s original” 
(p. 48). 

36. Schuller, The Swing Era, p. 28. 

37. George Hoefer, liner notes to Body and Soul: A Jazz Autobiography — 
Coleman Hawkins. 

38. Collier, The Making of Jazz, p. 186. 

39. Erenberg, Swingin’ the Dream, p. 69. 

40. Collier, The Making of Jazz, p. 187. 

41. Ibid., p. 188. 

42. Schuller, The Swing Era, p. 326. 

43. Taylor, notes to Fletcher Henderson & His Orchestra: The Father of the 
Big Band. 

44. “Stampede” is on Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 1937-1938. 

46. McCarthy, Big Band Jazz, p. 74. 

47. “Back in Your Own Backyard” and “Rhythm of the Tambourine” are on 
The Father of the Big Band and “Sing You Sinners” is on Fletcher Henderson and 

48. Schuller, Early Jazz, p. 246; Franklin S. Driggs, “Kansas City and the 
Southwest,” in Jazz: New Perspectives on the History of Jazz, p. 191. 

49. Schuller, Early Jazz, pp. 256 and 283-284. Schuller is discussing the two 
1923 sides, “Elephant Wobble” and “Crawdad Blues,” which are included on Ben- 



City Orchestra 1923-1929 (Historical Records, vol. 9, ASC- 


5829-9). 

50. Schuller, Early Jazz , p. 284. 

South (1926-1929) (RCAVictor, 3139-2-RB, 1991). 

Band of 1930-1932. 

53. John McDonough, “A Century with Count Basie,” Dotvn Beat 57 (January 
1990): 36. 

54. Albert Murray, Stomping the Blues (New York: Da Capo Press, 1987; rpt. 

Band of 1930-1932. ^ 

56. Ibid. 

57. Ibid. 

58. Schuller, The Swing Era, p. 229. 

60 “B| U|I d’ P 31S f h d f th 
Blue Devils session, is included on The Real Kansas City of the ’20s,’30s & ’40s 
(Columbia/Legacy, CK 64855, 1996). The other side, “Squabblin,’ ” is rated much 
HLP26). ^ ’ ’ ( so ca Records, 

61. Walter Allen calls Hawkins’s solos on the April 10, 1931, recording of 
“Sugar Foot Stomp” “stormy.” See Allen’s Hendersonia , p. 261. 

62. Schoenberg, liner notes to Bennie Moten’s Kansas City Orchestra: South 
(1926-1929). 

63. Collier, The Making of Jazz , p. 234. 



66. Frank Driggs, “Budd Johnson: Ageless Jazzman,” part 2, Jazz Review 4, 

67. Schuller, The Swing Era, p. 236. “Swinging at the Daisy Chain” and the 
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repertoire: “Farewell Blues,” “Johnson Rag,” and “The Booglie Wooglie 
Piggy.” In the case of the first, recorded on August 1, 1939, this version 
completely transforms the original work (recorded by the New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings in 1922) into a big-band swing piece, with the fiery solos 
by Beneke and Hurley fitting well into the style, a nd Miller’s trombone 
break is especially good—even showing him capable of a Teagarden-like 

“Johnson Rag,” from November 5, 1939, swings well, and Beneke and 
Klink both contribute driving solos, while Hurley’s trumpet break is un¬ 
buildup to a dynamic ending once again bears the Miller stamp. Probably 

rangement of Morton Gould’s “Pavanne,” recorded on April 18, 1939. 
Meanwhile, Jerry Gray’s arrangement of “The Booglie Wooglie Piggy,” 
from May 7, 1941, is quite advanced, opening with a very sophisticated 
orchestral sound. This again is from the same session that produced Gray’s 

a typical Beneke vocal backed by The Modernaires. Chummy McGregor 
on piano does the boogie bit, whereas Beneke turns in one of his most 
impressive, up-to-date tenor solos, showing that he must have been listen¬ 
ing to the leading black tenors. Like all the name orchestras of the era, the 
Miller could swing most any type of piece, which is illustrated by “Pagan 
Love Song,” recorded on June 27, 1939.'“ Beginning with Miller’s “hot” 
trombone break, all the solos are full of verve and imagination: Klink on 
tenor. Hurley on trumpet, and Beneke on tenor. The ending offers quite a 
bit of razzle-dazzle, with Maurice Purtill kicking the group along with his 
drum break and his accompanying percussion work. 

For many listeners, as Gunther Schuller has indicated, Miller’s music, 

of Americans,” and still does. 164 There is no denying that Glenn Miller was 
a dominant force among the major white bands and that, as Schuller also 
notes, his music represented “a high order of craftsmanship.” 166 But for 
the thrill of deeply stimulating jazz and its imaginative improvisatory 
flights, the recordings and broadcasts of Glenn Miller are not the recom¬ 
mended source. Although they have their moments, in comparison with the 
name black bands, the Miller performances do not in the end satisfy on 
the same high level as truly authentic jazz. Today Miller’s music offers more 
than anything a nostalgic trip to a prewar era of jukebox Saturday nights, 
honey lambs, reverie, and make believe. For those “in the mood” for the 
idyllic, uncomplicated sound of romance, the best place to hear this is in 
the opening, still entrancing strains of “Moonlight Serenade.” 
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sion in January 1933 was “evidence that [Armstrong] was being treated contemp¬ 
tuously by ‘the white men who were overseeing his career,’ ” Morgenstern counters 
by saying that “in any case, racism had nothing to do with it,” because “long 
recording sessions were nothing out of the ordinary. Touring was an essential ele¬ 
ment in the life of any working band, and thus the most was made of available 
time in cities with good studio facilities” (p. 22). Morgenstern adds that a Benny 
Goodman one-day session in 1935 produced fifty-one tunes “for which the sidemen 
were paid the kingly sum of one dollar per song.” Morgenstern made the same 
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To find predecessors to Dizzy Gillespie and Charlie Parker in the Swing 
ra is a bit like looking for a needle in a haystack, especially in the case 
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and some melodic details to Smith’s solo.” 149 Although Charles Fox cau¬ 
tions against allowing hindsight “to read more into short solos like 
[Smith’s] than they may deserve,” even as slight as the evidence is, it seems 
to demonstrate that of all the alto players of the swing era, Buster Smith 
was the closest to Parker both literally and conceptually. 150 

Of course, no one in the period from 1930 to 1941 ever approached the 
technical and imaginative range of Charlie Parker, not even Benny Carter 
or Johnny Hodges for all their impressive command of the alto saxophone. 
But there is no doubt that Parker built on the facility and harmonic inven¬ 
tiveness of his forebears in the Swing Era and that without them the next 
era of jazz would not have been possible. As this volume has attempted to 
demonstrate, the jazz continuum is just that, with each period in no way 
abandoning entirely what came before and in many cases, as with the Dix¬ 
ieland revival, embracing earlier styles wholeheartedly. Although the big 
bands may slowly have drifted into enervation, the small groups through¬ 
out the ’30s and into 1940 and 1941 carried the flame in advancing the 
art on many fronts, from greater technical skill to increased freedom of 
expression. At the same time, the small groups played a seminal role in the 
breakdown of racial barriers, in the creation not only of an integrated 
music, which it always had been, but also of a more racially integrated 
form of entertainment in the studio and ultimately in public appearances 
on stage and screen and in the previously segregated hotels and dance halls. 
In the coming war period, jazz, as a form of music, received and promoted 
without regard to race, would serve democracy around the world, and this 
political role as well was in many ways a reflection of the developments 
within the small mixed groups of the ’30s and early ’40s. Making both an 
aesthetic and a social impact, jazz in the Swing Era continued its great 
American tradition that began in the twenties and would be extended 
throughout the war and into the postwar periods beyond. 
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